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the author "has fallen into the common psychological mistake of generalizing 
his own experience" (p. 302). The "consolation that the multi-level modes of 
attention were first observed ' ' in the author 's own laboratory seems hardly 
sufficient justification for concealing them from the student. 

The first half of the "Text-book," including the chapter on 
attention, was published separately in June, 1909; the final proofs 
left my hands some time before I learned of Dr. Geissler's observa- 
tions. As soon as these results were brought to my notice, I confessed 
my mistake ("Thought-processes," November, 1909, 292 f.). 

I felt it imperative to make a like confession in the complete 
"Text-book" (1910). The only available space was a blank on page 
302, which gave the "references for further reading" on attention. 
I therefore inserted forward-references in the text (pp. 278, 290), 
and on page 302 added the paragraph from which the reviewer 
quotes. The fact that Dr. Geissler's work appeared after the 
chapter on attention had been written is indicated, a few lines 
further down, on the same page. 

A thorough revision of the "Text-book" would require the re- 
writing, not only of Section 77, but also of several other sections. 
Meantime, Dr. Hollingworth has offered me a public insult. I expect 
a no less public apology. 

B. B. Titchener. 

Cornell University. 

REPLY TO PROFESSOR TITCHENER'S "PROTEST" 

FROM one point of view it is unfortunate that a reviewer of a 
text-book is compelled to discuss his material in the condition 
in which it comes to his hand, as a finished product. The situation 
is particularly embarrassing when the mechanical difficulties afforded 
by the printer's layout render impossible modifications which the 
author would much prefer to have made. The book referred to in the 
above "Protest" reached the reviewer in the fall of 1910, unaccom- 
panied by any indication that an earlier electrotyping had made 
the final form of the text unsatisfactory to the author himself. 
The supplementary modification (p. 302) of the section dealing with 
the two-level theory of attention seemed to the reviewer to detract 
from the serviceableness of a book in other respects so excellent that 
it at once became a standard reference for his own students. This 
was an honest impression, and it was recorded with that fidelity to 
introspection for which the "Text-book" pleads. Professor Titch- 
ener 's explanation that the reason for the arrangement was mechanical 
necessity rather than deliberate intention is an adequate one. But 
it is none the less to be regretted that the mechanical necessity was 
present and that its mechanical character is not obvious to the 
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reader. If Professor Titchener considers the previous expression of 
this feeling to be a public insult I beg him to accept this paragraph 
as an equally genuine public apology. 



H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 



Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Evolution of Mind. Joseph MoCabe. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1910. Pp. xvii + 287. 

This is a book which the reviewer finds difficult to estimate justly, 
because of the tone in which it is written. The author, it may be re- 
membered, was formerly a priest and a professor of neo-scholastic phi- 
losophy, but has now wholly abandoned the theological for the scientific 
view of the world. He does not seem, however, to have put on the 
modesty of the true man of science. His general spirit will perhaps 
be indicated by some quotations from the introduction. After stating 
that his main problem is whether mind can be brought into the unity of 
physical evolution, he goes on to say : " My aim is, in short, to bring to- 
gether whatever facts may be found to bear on the subject in a dozen 
sciences — chiefly physics, organic chemistry, geology, paleontology, zool- 
ogy, physiology, psychology, and anthropology — and enable the reader to 
see whether the great advances which have recently been made in these 
branches of science have brought us any nearer to a verdict than we were 
in the days when monists, dualists, and parallelists fought their historic 
battles. . . . Modest [sic] as is the design of making such a synthesis, 
and although the author has personal acquaintance with more than one 
stage of the inquiry, it has entailed so much labor that a word of per- 
sonal explanation should be given. ... I have, as the works indicated 
will acknowledge, sought aid in the whole relevant literature of Europe 
and America." 

It will be seen that Mr. McCabe lays claim to an erudition little 
short of stupendous. Of the validity of this claim, so far as the major- 
ity of the sciences above enumerated are concerned, the reviewer is im- 
perfectly qualified to judge: the author seems to deal with facts and 
theories in an easy and masterful way quite dazzling to the uninitiated 
and possibly to the initiated as well. When, however, he comes to the 
facts of comparative psychology, which naturally form the main bulk of 
his evidence, it becomes more comprehensible how one small brain can 
carry all he knows. The following list seems to represent the authorities 
consulted by the writer in this field: the works of Lloyd Morgan and 
Romanes, Jennings's " Contributions to the Study of the Lower Organ- 
isms " (not his later work), Verworn, Loeb's "Comparative Physiology 
of the Brain" (nothing else of Loeb's, apparently), Hobhouse, Darwin 
on the earthworm, Preyer on the starfish, one paper of Radl's and one 
of Rhumbler's, Dahl on the spider, some (by no means all) of the work 
of Bethe, Wasmann, and Forel; Mr. and Mrs. Peckham's popular book 
on wasps (not the monograph), Whitman's essay on animal behavior, 



